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daunt (a direct an of the Earls of Peterborough), Richard 
de At and Saher Jo Mansell, are related to baye married the 
three co-heiresses of William de Alncto, Lord of Turvey, about 
A.D, 1190! Saher was of Chicheley in Buckinghamshire? 
His descendant, William (son of Sampson le Mansell of Tur- 
XP, in 1287 sold all his possessions in Shiotaler® to William 
le Mordaunt,—who (in 1h) imparked his wood of « Mansle 
grove’ with the rest of his is in Turvoy.* The locality, 
which retains its ancient name to this day, pest indicates 
the site of the ancient homestead of the Mansels. They resided 
continuously at Chicheley for at least fourteen generations, viz. 
till the lifetime of John Maunsell in 1622 ; whose cousin Samuel 





Major-General, being 

er obacs f hi ry. He fell gl sly 

command of a bri envy cavalry. He fell gloriously at 
th pL Directed by G ‘ 1 Or 


against a battery of fourteen pisces of cannon, pee on 
ence behind a deep ravine into which many of the front 
rank fell. He passed the ravine, and at the head of a consider- 
able 


complete success. His heroic conduct decided 
at the mouth of this battery, General Mansel, alter 
ing bad horses killed under him, received his death- 

One grape-shot entered bis chin, fracturing his spine 
out between his shoulders, while another broke his 
i His eldest son and aide-de-camp, Capt, 
ed to his father’s aid, but was wounded and taken 
. On the 26th, the General was buried in « redoubt at 
of the camp with all military honours. Six generals 
bercrombie, Dundas, Harcourt, Garth, and Fox) supported 
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4 — Henry Longuevitle\ Mansél, D,D., Dean of St. Paul's, 
Seas Sermo rane soenary, of the genulad Ea ee 


gece: babenepe was born on the 6 

ber, 1a0. Tanta thf eight children,’ all ee 
the same house,—two pion i was the elder) and six 
ceeetiors, one pec Ga ‘infancy, His mother, Maria 


Margaret, was the only daughter of Admiral Sir Robert 
Moorsom, K. ECDs who commanded the Revenge in the battle of 
ees and was specially commended for his bravery in 

‘Phusderiving his being from heroic ancestry on either 

tide, a ihe se ject of the ried Memoir might have been ex- 
ee a teioes BRON 

piper ebesitdasclrer trades aici batet 5. 
‘The warfare to which be consecrated his powers was intellec- 
tual,—a rl conflict on behalf of Guts ‘Truth with the 
fr fidelity of the age. His mother (who survived him, 
she lived till 1877, by which time she had attained the age of 

83,) is described as a woman of obipseerain phe of character, — 
clearness of understanding, julgment. The ex~ 
traordinary memory, firm will, ean strong iilections, for which 
the future Dean of St, Paul's was distinguished, were charac~ 
pence of both his parents, but especially of his mother. Fram 

Heat Ee his first lessons in the use of 
le learned from his father (he Lea ‘never to use a 
ieee syllables where a word of one would do.’ 

wv his native village and with the Rectory-house in which 
the first sixteen of his life had been spent, were linked 
es eee all Henry Mansel's tenderest memories. He clung 

9 surroundings of his father's ‘modest mansion’ with 
Indeseribeble affection, On appronching the place, weariness 
seemed driven from his countenance as he recognized a face 
oad familiar, or passed some be fall of childish ‘asiocin- 

tions. Some happy remark would generally follow. Writing 
in 1855, he expressed himself as follows :— 

‘Now, after the 1a} ent: I scarooly have # dream of 
vivid interest in which the Jaid in that spot,’ then 
adds ;—) ‘Tt is curious how in pare activity and 
welts ons which 


scones of childhood rareies 
Judgment less mature. It seems us if the imagiuative facultics, we 
‘are apt to grow duller, with advancing years, atrive when predominant: 
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and of his intercourse (187: with the subject of the 
pckbla taeda seiaerh eis Ue para Tene 


‘a Catia aA ry ote eared 
ago at the University, when he hod to give, Tad 
everything to recoive. As I think of him, keness Reems 10 Fike 


upon chairs and tables, might havo been scen sittin, after day 
Sa laateen play meee tie cay, ey 
of hia time in the University. Young mon aro no bad judges of the 
capabilities of a teacher; and those who sought tho highest honours: 
of the University cee el thought themselves fortunate to. 
secure instruction a8 ho gave,—t arently lucid, accurate, 
Ser pines saat ediogtte en teecaph tee viele: sae 
tin making the most complicated clear. 

‘But if, as raped sometimaas. with mam, Shey. xatuzoel Laat 

i i fs ld-fushioned 
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y the msoures of w prodigions memory and keen intel 
Bociety. 

<The life of old Oxford hos nearly passed away- Now ideas 

stones eee coe rs i ie 
ox ie studi ve 
A stattr goat or ries fo the ror eal o7da Soo 
upbraid tho altored conditions thonpst sound Sian, Cele 
fair to represent modern Liboralism, rthor than the ‘Chureb 
Stale * doctrines of the early part of the century. But of Uhit 
creed, which was one charactarlatic of the University, Dean Max 
pete 
was Lod ele ant t 
Gad willet hn rofloeied ‘the qualities which te tere ct cana 
system have delighted to honour, he freely expressed opinions which 
modern reformers select for their strongest condemnation. 
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chiofly in that place) that ¢the human mind inevitably, and by 
siege its casentlal constitution, finds itself involved in. sell 
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other words, ject,—(! a 
indeed is demonstrably iuposible) \—but the moulding of the 
affections, the schooling of the will, has clearly been the object 
in view in the Revelation which Gop has made to us concern- 
ing Himself in Holy Scripture. In Mansel’s words, 

“Phe highost principles of thought and action to which we oa 
attain, are regulative not speculative : do not serve to sat ° 
Smead pein gainaine contust a es 

sibs preblaat of the Divine Morality, on which Deists hold 
them: at liberty freely to dogmatize, inevitably comes in 
for discussion in the ‘Bampton Lectures.’ ‘The human mind* 
(writes one) ‘is sompeecb to sit in moral and spiritual judgment 
on a professed Revelation ; and to decide, if the case wo 
requite it, in the following tone:—This doctrine attributes to 
Gop that which we should all call harsh, cruel, or unjust, in 
Man, It is therefore intrinsically inadmissible.’ One would 
have supposed that Butler’s famous observations on the same 


‘te hipped iy bse bert te Christianity, ga déstingulahed from 
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pena Gigs on 
authority rests are and comprehensible also,’— 
(Preface, pp. xvimxvii.) 


to 
Fires atten mecueal wiring actions 
Saree ee res 


was led with horror and in tion, Uj 
the pcp (rae one of his ‘itis) ni enatiog wi is 

on earth may be praiseworthy in heaven,’—which (as 
Mansel remarks) *is ne distort the polenauie and to beg 
the whole question.’ It was freely against the Lecturer 
that his book was ‘an attack on the Divine Morality :” png 
{as Copleston shrewdly remarks on a similar occasion,) 
was evidently taken ‘not so much from a jealousy for the 
honour of Gon, to which it pretends, as from a jealousy for the 
honour of Man.’ There is nothing new or strange in the posi- 
tion, that the adequate idea of Gop is unattainable by the human 
mind a3 now constituted. It is even one of the axioms of 
Catholic Theology that Gon, in the perfection of His essential 
Nature, is by Man ‘unknowable.’ Gop is infinite: but a finite 
being cannot comprehend infinity. By no finite intell 
wherever found, can Gop be known as He ts. 
Ta Hooker's ponies Our soundest knowledge is to know 
that we know Him not ns indeed He is, neither can know 
Hin! We do but attain to an imperfect knowledge of His 
Nature through the analogy between human things and 
Divine. In other words, ‘the knowledge which Man in 
life can have of the Creator is not a knowledge of the Divine 
Nature as it is in ieeeatecl but only of that nature as iny 








sepeemenitel terogt analogous pao alia in the creature.’ 
assert, however, 1p, because ‘unknowable’ is 
therefore ‘unrevealable 3’ sae pretend oe the Agnostics) that 
by era pci as a logical | consequence of 
e finitude of red reason is incapable of 





make Him Batis heavier ds. le 
contradiction in terms to say 0, But that Gop is revealable is 
Certainy-—seting that in the Bible Zs tx actually rescaled! 

‘On 
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: nae i pie ep tr bets : esti 

4 to its est principles, finds no imate ing~ 
ilaeh feos which to SEoae. its deduction of religious con- 
sequences. This was the one thing he had to prove, and he 
bas proved it, It belongs to a separate enquiry to vindicate 
the appeal to Scripture; and to ascertain the nature and office 
of Faith; and to insist that it is the province of Tradition 
(rightly understood) to formulate Doctrine; and to explain that 
the Creeds of the Church (which, as all men know, are not 
derived from Scriptare) are emphatically the voice of Tradition 
proclaiming the necessary outlines of Goo's Truth. [t was 





children, as it was promised her that she should be herself 

jided, into all the th:' meaning by *Truth,’ the highest 

‘ruth of all,—the knowledge of Him whom to know, is life:— 
the knowledge of Gop and of His attributes,—of His mind and 
will :—had done this, who sees not that the Philosopher 
and Metaphysician would have forsaken his own proper pro= 
yince for that of the Theologian and Divine? ‘o state the 
case in other words, and to put this entire matter more 
briefly t—the Bampton Lectures are destructive, not con- 
structive, in their character and intention. They may be 
thought to rere a Rea and it is not unlikely that 
their Author, he lived, would have furnished it by nr 
in some separate Lectures that belief in a Revelation, and F: 
ina Gop,—besides the freedom of the Human Will 
to om the first and to exercise the second,—are demon= 
strably essential parts of one and the same Divine scheme,— 
are one and all undeniable facts, But it may not be objected 
tea the Bampton Lectures that they fail to achieve tat 
which never formed part of their lawful scope and intended 
purpose. In the meantime, evidence is not wanting that those 
powerful discourses were the means in many instances of 
settling the faith of the wavering, and lending back the minds 
of net a few who had wandered from the safe paths into the 
miserable labyrinth of doubt and misbelief. But to 

Besides his Inborious controversial Replies to critics already 
enumerated, Mansel on being appointed ‘Select Preacher,’ viz. 
from October 1860 till June 1862,* availed himself of the 
‘opportunity to give breadth and symmetry to his philosophical 
system by enlarging on certain departments of his great subject 

«8, John xvi. 13, 

* Bava nals appate ‘Select Fresco frm Oetobor 1000 Ul Sune 872. 
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4 Suigrne Speed ee 
—witty sayings. Wit in him was something all distinct 
Amor, 


lightful, suppose, as S) Smith’s, Farther yet 
was it removed from that irresistible drollery which di ds tar 
ite success on exuberant animal spirits—loughs imm nie 
its own jokes—and at last sends you to bed with aching 
and eyes blinded with pleasant tears. Neither sgain was it asa 
raconteur that Mansel was famous: meani by that de~ 
lightful conversational fa ‘it must have been pre-eminently 
conspicuous in Sir Walter Scott)—which is ever illustrating the 
matter in by first-rate anecdotes, or by reproducing the 
brilliant sayings Gd iieadesinsa Dei if all an thereat 
any of that sarcastic bitterness which makes certain utterers 
of bons mots the terror ns much os the admiration of society. 
He was never known to say a cruel thing of anybody. Sarcasm 
was not one of his wea He was A Sgr 8 
always good-tempered. His wit was purely intellectual; and 
its principal charm was that it was s0 spontaneous—so keen— 
s0 uncommon—above all, for the most part, so unpremeditated. 
It is related of the poet Cowper,—(the present writer was told 
it by one of the poet friends) aint it was delightful to see 
how his countenance would ‘light up’ before he began to tell a 
story, Those who used to watch him with affectionate pe} 
Anew that he was about to be unusually entertaining se 
moments before he his lips to speak. The same thing (os 
many have was true ina high degree of Mansel. 
Sisdiatoner ecpeabion xt teen! bongo ee 
to his features an i foun ness. But 
this would relax Py ath lletoaty like a wreath of mist 
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have a heen vision. '—A philosophical friend, 

ceomtathinal in Walk, remarked on eee 
clamour of the j wr thn groves nding, wonder 
what they are talking about?’ ‘Caws I sy 
Mansel—Only one more Academical bon-mot. 
tioned at a party that o man named “Pikoec he Bediass 
pea Wy be a to Oxford,—* What a name!” (exclai disaiey 

Sesren ig be pnghed forth Bt ll oF and 


ree tion of his remembered epigrams were elicited 
by the political events of the day. And this may be a fit 


oF for adverting to the etrength of bis we 
ieee was to the Teckivine’a Chniaerputineh es 
servative of the best type: ast ee'sp ca ta Bo 
so unchanged to the end. You were ples sure of 

Mansel. Nothing know he of half-hearted or Doak 
tion to trim with the times. He was thoroug! tis 
x of his pales: the Beton ot i when 

Mir Gathorne Hard was o to represent Ox: iniversity 
in the place of Mr. An Gladuoee Mansel was the most 
member of his Committee, mye was not to be expected ‘one 
with such facility for epigram would Jet that season af political 
excitement pass, without directing at something or somebody 
the shafts of his ever-ready wit. The following rhymes are 
Se ee Bee 


‘Samuel 
‘You have plough'd with my heifer,—that in ayy Archdesoon.)= 
«But wheu Samuel himself leaves his felends in the lureh 
Wo pu-vih egret (for tn spectals shocks oa) 
‘a 800 Wit al 
That Pitiare pa plough with Episcopal * dest 
On the introduction of the Liberal Reform Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone rey ly declared that the Government would stand or 
fall Pati the fate of that measure. When carried at the second 
coe it only five ina very large House, it was 
Served re Bill though actally carried was 
lost, tele on this point, the Minister ated 
Ianguage about standing or falling with the Bill; and ‘a 
£ But, Sir, we are of opinion that the Bill still stands.’ Mansel 
immediately wrote :— 
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* Turmer,—Registrar of the University,—Jan. sind, 1874. 
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darkly, but then face to face. Now I know in part: but then 
shall I know even also as I am known.’ 

Affecting it is, in connection with what goes immediately 
before, to recal certain words which Mansel wrote in 1859. 
Some have asked (he says) ‘What, upon these principles, will 
be the character of our knowledge in a future state?” 

‘I am content to reply, I do not know. My conclusions, such as 
they are, are deduced from certain facts of human consciousness in 
this present life. To what extent thoso facts will remain, and how 
they will modify our knowledge, in a future life—what is the exact 
uature of the change implied by the Apostle’s distinction between 
seeing ‘through » glass darkly’ and ‘face to face,'—is a question 
which I do not find answered in Scripture, and which I am unable 

to answer without. I am content to believe that we shall have that kind 
and degree of knowledge which is best for us.’ 


Let it be declared in conclusion concerning the Theologian, 
Metaphysician, and Philosopher, whose life we have been 
ing in outline,—that although he will be chiefly remem- , 
bered by posterity for the profundity of his intellect,—as by his 
contemporaries he was chiefly noted for the brilliancy of his 
wit ;—yet, by those who knew him best, he will while memory 
lasts be held in reverence chiefly for his simple piety,—his 
unfeigned humility,—the unquenchable ardour of his childlike 
faith. The great lesson of his life was the use which he made 
Of his opportunities; his devotion to his Master’s service ; the 
ing zeal with which he toiled on to the very edge of 
darkness. His summons came to him at last suddenly—as he 
hoped it would come; but it found the ‘good and faithful 
Servant’ with ‘his loins girded about and his light burning ;’ 
and himself ‘like unto a man that waiteth for his Lord.” 





> Preface to the Fourth Edition of ‘ Bampton Lectures’ (foot note [p] abridged.) 
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mendations. The othi 
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endeavour to do so. a ¥ 
Lonion ude fs tn Bhbop Ponere act aaa 
to lon, addressing it-to the: Bisl ‘ortreeve, - 
burghers within ," and confirming to them as individual = 
the rights which they had enjoyed in King a day, there 
existed neither City nor Corporation, accel 
ee of country, Perehiag ann the nee the 
‘Thames, divided into a great number of holdings owned by dif= 
ferent landlords.* Dotted about, especially near the rivers 
were Seaininacs of building which we should now call rookeries. 
‘There were also one or two good roads, and many straggling: 
Janes, flanked by houses reap in size, and er — 
where @ convenient 
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whole, are, apart altogether from the public or private statas of 
the Companies, public property, and that this can be proved 
historically. It is well known that at the time of the 

sion of the monasteries an enormous amount of , given. 
to pay for masses and the muppert of chantries, was diverted 
from these uses, and vested in the Crown. The London Companit 
held a very considerable proportion of their estates subject to 
trusts of this sort, which were thus forfeited to the King. They 
however, after a year or two's interval, bought their lands back, 
paying nearly 19,0002. to Edward VI. as redemption money. 
‘Questions arose in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and also in that of 
her successor, as to whether the Companies had not concealed 
<ertain chantry lands from the King’s Commissioners, and as 
to other somewhat technical points which the ingenuity of 
« patentees,’* sharpened by self-interest, enabled them to discover. 
‘There does not seem to have been much substance in thée 
questions, but they were sufficiently serious to harass the Com- 
panies, and large sums, said to have amounted to 5000/, were 
extorted as ‘compositions.’ Finally, in order to put an end to 
all doubt, a private Act} was passed ‘assuring and establishing’ 
their title to the chantry lands. 

Such are the bare facts. What is the case founded on them? 
As it stands in the Report, it is perfectly simple and fairly 
convincing. The Commissioners say t 

«The Companies were, however, allowed to redeem the lands os « 


representation that they were required for the purpose of the cleemoty 
nary and educational charities of which they were trustees’ 


Again,§ 

*Thero is no doubt, however, that tho lands were only allowed 
be bought back because the Companies represented to the Crows, 
was no doubt the fact, that tho rental was required for the au 
of their almshouses, schools, and exhibitions, many of which de 
pended for their existence on these superstitious benofactions. We 
think there is nothing unfair as regards the Companies in a recog 
tion of this state of circumstances, and though we allow all 
weight to the decisions of the Court of Chancery, we do not 
ourselves bound by them in framing the present Report to yor 
“Majesty, and wo desire to express tho opinion that these Crom 
grants may be reasonably taken to have been made in the expectatia 
that the income would continue to be in great part applied # 
-charitablo objects, such as, in particular, education and the relief 
poverty.” 


* Persons who obtained Crown grants of any lands which they could disor’ 
to have been forfeited to the Crown, but not surrendered by the owners. Tbe! 
‘vere alu called concealers ‘ 

+ 4 James I, ch. x. Page 15. Page 

+ Page § Frinall 
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in summing up *:— 

Jands which were confiscated at the Reformation as being 
mperstitious uses were suffered to be redeemed only upon a 
tion that the rents were required for the relief of poverty and 
tion of education? 

could be more definite and precise than these state- 
We turn to the notes for the authorities on which they 
1, Will it be believed that this dogmatic assertion, 
d again and again, and obviously influencing very 
ly the conclusion at which the Commissioners arrived, 
ss and unpardonable blunder? Yet this is the plain 


Yeport exclusively relies on certain passages cited from 
bert’s ‘History.’¢ These passages are copied by him 
ype’s edition (1720) of Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ and 
n Strype’s authority.t Unlike the Commissioners, we 
asulted Strype himself, and grounding ourselves on his 
e venture to affirm, (1) that the so-called ‘representa- 
made many years after the ‘redemption’ had been 
and was in no wise connected with that transaction, 
that the ‘redemption’ itself was not made at the 
or upon any ‘representation’ of the Companies at all, 
arbitrarily forced upon those bodies by the King for 
ose of raising money. 
representation’ on which, according to the Blue-book, 
panies ‘ were allowed ’ to redeem their lands, is all 
atained in a document (copied from Strype), which the 
actually describes as the ‘Return to Commissioners 
d by Edward VI.’ Strype, however, merely calls it ‘a 
w note of such charitable good uses as are performed 
ompanies of London out of such rents as they purchased 
Edward VL.’ and states that it was drawn up in 1587, 
thirty-seven years after the redemption. It was pre- 
o Queen Elizabeth upon one of the occasions above 
to, when advantage was being taken by the ‘ patentees” 
egal flaws supposed to exist in the Companies’ title.} 
the paper is, on the face of it, subsequent to the re- 
n, as it contains a statement of the sum paid by each 
y to the King on the sale. It is not a ‘representation’ 
arposes for which the property was required, but a note 
aurposes to which it had, in fact, been applied. So 





42, 

at's * History of the Twelve Great Companies of London.’ 2 vols. 

e's‘ Stow,’ Book V., ch, xvi. p. 249 (ed. 1720). 
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Arr. IL—1. Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty 


Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James Anthony Froude, 
M. In 2 vols. London, 1882. 


2. Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in London, 1884-18 1. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. In 2 vols. Londo=x, 
84. 





18 

Tv would be an ill compliment to Mr. Froude to suppose h 3m 

hurt by the hard words that have been flung at the gree=at 
mausoleum he has now completed to the memory of Carly Je. 
For great it assuredly is, nor in substance only. Whatever be 
our feelings for the relics it is intended to enshrine, whate~ser 
even we may think of the style of the building, we must all 
respect the pious care and industry of the architect, C—Bur 
language is not rich in biographies of this high class. 15 <= 
well’s life of Johnson, Southey’s life of Nelson, Lockhart’s MB ife 
of Scott, Carlyle’s life of Sterling, Stanley’s life of Armas ld, 
‘Mr. Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay; it would have been hard to 
name another till these four volumes appeared, but in that —Mlist 
they will assuredly take their place. Apart from the peo iar 
interest which the uncouth and solitary figure of Carlyle Maes 
always had even for those least disposed to acquiesce in 
theories 

“On man, on nature, and on human life, 


the sense of satisfaction inevitably stirred by the sight o— * 
master at his work, added to the admiration all must feel for samm@he 
uncompromising fidelity with which the writer has played 
part, au thal has eoncaivel it, entrusted to him by his dead frie, 
must surely keep these volumes sweet beyond the common a 
of a literature in which such qualities are too rarely found. i 
though these voices in the air have moved Mr. Froude no me=>" 
than those which in the Arabian legend bemocked the stedf—_** 
climber of the magic mountain, it is clear from many et 
in the last two volumes that he has heard them. But he bao™ 
accepted his task. Carlyle had charged him, in the words 
the dying Hamlet: 
‘If thou didet ever hold me in thy heart, 

‘Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

‘And in this hareh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story:’ 
And he could not say him nay. 


How hard, for all his courage and all his convictions, t# 
task has been, Mr. Froude has let us see, ina moment not 
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severit} Proportion: ui 

intheir life. Pram thie stata calyithe damincale 
shorn of much which made their living 

is now Carlyle’s state ; what rests for him in the | 
too soon to say, But what he was to his own age 
Reading now with clearer 


arly work es hia ‘ Characteristics? “if ia noe bardon 
how the charm must have worked, Even at this d 
time we can fancy how the young Titans of the day, 
not ‘bound into a sluggish thrall’ but ‘oxasp 
rebel,’ thought that in such utterances they heard | 
which was to carry on for them, though in another 
Passionate revolt of Byron, the ‘lovely wail’ of Sh 
as the latter almost with his latest breath sang of 
renewal and the return of the golden years, so thi 

could, in his mood of sadness, catch glim 


Ont of all Evil comes Good; and no Good that is possible 
aball ono day be real. Deep and sad as is our fecling that wo 
yet in tho bodefal Night ; 


ofa ‘ing are in the east; it isd 
tino shall bo fuldlc wil be deg? < 


Thaye been trying, am still 
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Emerson had no doubt about his creed : ‘That 
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as we have taken many words from Carlyle’s mouth not ia 
raise, let us take one more which all can agree in praising. 

‘e will take it from his address to the Edinburgh students; 
and there is surely something touching in the thought of the 
old man in the fulness of his fame, there in the place where, 
fifty years before, he himself had listened to the words of 
others, thus to that eager crowd of lads pronouncing judgment 
on himself, ‘And that old etymology*—what a lesson it 
is against certain gloomy, austere, ascetic people, who hare 
gone about as if this world were all a dismal prison-house! It 
has indeed got all the ugly things in it which I have ben 
alluding to ; but there is an eternal sky over it; and the blessed 
sunshine, the green of prophetic spring, and rich harvest 
coming, all this is in it too.’ Late, too late for. his own poor 
harassed soul came the recognition of this vital truth. But to 
those who heard him no more precious or cheering words could 
have been spoken, And in this assurance we may well leave 
him, not with reproaches for bis own weakness, but rather 
with gratitude for such help as he brought to the strength of 
others. 





‘* He had been telling them that the words “holy” and “ healthy” were bob 
derived from tho same old German word heilig. 
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124 The Highlanders and their Landlords. 
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One of the most notorious of the crofters’ delegates, J 
M'Pherson of Glendale, in the island of Skye, stated at 8 
ing at Fraserburgh as an instance of if landlord tyra 
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‘Roussenn’s idens may be discovered in the speculations of 
r "in thoes of Hobbes. But the theory, as 

5 owes to him its extraordinary influence ; 
ie undoubted parent of a host of phrases and 





increases. this origin arias le (with 


pital P), the Sovereign People, the 
Gian recs Peer this came the subordination 













Rousseau is that of the omnipotent democratic State 
natural right i the State which al at its absolute 
il everything which individual men value, their 

son aid thelr independence ; the State deat oo 


ct neither precedent nor prescription; the State which 
EIR lawn Soe its sulijects'ortsiningwtiat they shall dink 
and in what way they shall their earnings; the 


hich can confiscate all the land of the community, and 
if the effect on human motives is what it may be 
d to be, may force us to labour on it when the older 
to toil have disappeared. Nevertheless this political 
culation, of which the remote and indirect consequences 
on all sides, is of ell epaclaneie the most baseless. 
‘natural condition from which it starts is a simple figment 
‘imagination, So far as any research into the nature of 
itive human society has any bearing on so mere a dream, 

ry has dissipated it. The process|by which Rousseau 
a ‘communities of men to have been formed, or by which 
ll events he wishes us to assume that they were formed, is 
‘ina chimera. No general assertion as to the way in which 
societies grew up is safe, but perhaps the safest of all is 
ne of them were formed in the way imagined by 

The true relation of some parts of the theory to 
instructive. Some particles of Rousseau’s thought 
in the mental atmosphere of his time, 


Jaw? and ‘natural rights’ are spac 

toa not of politics but of juri ce, 

leh, fagewiis the. Honan jurisconsults, had a great 
F despotic sovereign 


ee Contrat Social, the all-powerful community, is an 
x inverted 
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The Pioneers and Prospects of English Agricuiture. 348 


cestershbire they ‘had travelled much and mixed constantly with 
one another, jout these districts farmers were well 
land. sufficient capital and confidence, though 

lly only holding at will or from yenr to year, to expend 

sums of money on their land,  Elsew! agricultare 
Janguished. The West was still the Beotia of English farming. 
‘The greater part of the fens were still undrained. Though many 
farmers in the North were masters of from 5000 to 40,000 sheep, 
and tenants of farms from 5O0/. to 2000/. a year, still milked 





their ewes, and were ignorant of the nature of a. if England 
was cultivated in very small farms, or i ‘peasant pro 
: or on the common field system, Tho Vale of Pickering, 





‘tem, were crossed and re-crossed by paths to the different hol 
‘nneven, filled with cavernous do; of mire: the common 

tures were rough, full of furze, rashes, and fern, Bosworth l, 
in 1785, wns in wheat, as it had been three centuries before. In 
Oxfordshire and the neighbouring counties the common field. 


cut up into pnreels, and scattered over the fields. 
kley, in Buckinghamshire, was at the same time surrounded 
three extended fields, one fallow, one wheat, one beans. 
were 104 yardlands of thirty acres each. The main roads 
-were rendered invisible by the drift ways to the ecient ya 
“re ‘The Cotswolds, from Broadway to Tetbury, and 
‘to Burford, lay unenclosed. Farmers were poor, ignorant, 
spe ¢ bela ss ale wages low. On per ~~ 
was impossible to introduce green crops, or to it by tl 
discoveries of Bakewell. Yi had some reason for he cox 
clusion that the ‘Goths and Vandals of open-field farmers must 
die ont before any complete change takes place.’ 7 
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Bishop Temple's Bampton Lecturer. 867 


also futile to appeal to it in support of Science. Experience 
being only of the past, the safle ga millions of observations’ 
ean only prove that Nature has been uniform within the limits 
of our observation, They can account for the prejudice, but 
they cannot justify the belief, Hume's question is 
unanswered still. Nor does it help mattere to say that the 
action of the human will lies at the root of cause. For the 
question is not where the conception of cause comes from, but 
what right we have to read it into those sequences which ex- 

records. Of course, if we knew that the of 
nature wore tUrabalt ota willausloguns ta/eitar ce ih wm sould 
reduce will to a mode of omnipresent force, the actual corre- 
spondence between the world of thinking and the world of being 
would be both explained and justified. But neither Hume nor 
Kant has done more than state the problem for us, though in 
very different terms, and Bisho le has merely repeated 
the common-sense anawer of , while his pateden, of 
cause as will revives the old view of Bishop Berkeley. 

Tr seems almost a pity that the Bishop should have touched 
such a great metaphysical question, if he was not prepared to 
pursue the question farther. For those who have gone so far 
with him will hardly be content to take the matter as settled in 
bis way. If Kant's solution is not final, has Kant said the last 
word? What has been the verdict of subsequent speculation ? 
What answers to the problem have been attempted since? It is 
eighty jears since Kant died; 2 hundred since the publication 

the ‘Critique of the Pure Reason.’ And even those, who in 
modern days have raised the cry of ‘Back to Kant,’ mean by it, 
apparently, not that Kant’s solution is final, but that a reaction 
‘is setting in against certain developments of his teaching. 

Yet on the whole, notwithstanding his criticism, the Bishop 
accepts Kant as the basis af his Apology, though he supplements, 
or supersedes, the Kantian motaphysic by a kind of Scotch 

il iy of Common Sense. And when he passes from 

iysics to Morals he follows his great master very closely. 





‘Tho order of phenomena,” ho “ig not the highest rovolation 
of God, nor is tho voice of Science tho only, nor the most command- 
ing, voice which spoaks to ua from Him. ... Thero is within usa 
Sot ll sins which open wath sn sony ein ee re 

wi wi on aut own; 
Rati cGermbcmation’ tn iho vorclatisas cf Solaute, t which never 
relies on dheso rovolations a8 ite primary or ite ultimate sanction,’ — 
pp: 57, 38. ; 

Correlating with the Moral Law is the ‘power or faculty we 
commonly cal] conscience,’ which acts through the will, re 
~ ‘* 
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defenders of free will would consent to these limitations, they 
would still be contending for what the determinist cannot 
allow. ‘Science,’ we are told, ‘is not able, and from the nature 
of the case never will be able, to prove that the range of fixed 
Jaw is universal, and that the will never does interfere to vary 
the actions from what, without the will, they would have been” 
& 91). True, ‘Experience concludeth nothing universally} as 
said longago. And Science has not proved, and cannot 
‘prove, that the uniformity of nature is an universal law; but it 
enn create a strong, and increasingly strong, Lar Rs in its 
favour. And the narrower the territory supposed to 
from this uniformity, the greater the hope that some day there 
will be no excepted territory at all. But if, on the other hand, 
‘in one single act the will is free, the theory of determinism is 
false, We gnin nothing, therefore, by limiting the sphere of 
freedom to a comparatively small area. It is the story of the 
Sibylline books over again. We offer less and less, but we 
demand the same price, viz. an exception to the Law of 
lity, and an admission that a natural science of man is 
ible. And we have only to read Herbert Spencer's ac- 
count of Will to see that, from his point of view, such » com- 
promise has only to be stated to be at once rejected. It is no 
question of more orless. It isa question of the existence or non- 
of something besides physical necessity. * Psychical 
* he says, ‘either conform to laworthey donot. If they 
do not conform to law, this work, in common with all works 
on the aaliecs, is sheer nousense; no science of Psychology is 
‘ible, they do conform to law, there cannot be any such 
Ting as free will? (Psych. ii. 503). What we call will is only 
‘the resultant of all the forces acting upon us, and it follows in- 
variably the line of least resistance. ‘The ¢ illusion” of freedom 
is due to the fact, that the complexity of these forces makes 
ete “) us ete. We recat ote " — 
Bis ‘emple sees that he is here dealing with a 
difficulty to fut which underlies the scientific objection to 
Miracles, a question which he is to deal with in a subsequent 
lecture, But his treatment of that subject is prejudged by his 
Kantian view of the relation of the physical and the moral, 
‘The immediate difficulty, however, which suggests itself is—If 
all this rests on the appeal to consciousness, why is it that, 
while Bishop Temple subordinates the physical to the moral, 


* Tho ix, sch Jes peat san she ishop think. The 
wildest. of free will ‘that is much in tho re ent 
Oror which man’s will hay 20 power, Bot no one, who la not « Diet, coal 
ay fie sain of the world in evlotion te God, 2 
. ferbert 
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Gount of the ‘creation of form’ as distinguished from ‘the 
creation of matter,’ to use Hueckel’s phraseology. Of the 
creation of matter, or what thoologians call * primary creation,” 
Science knows nothing. Haeckel, Tyndall, win, Spencer, 


~ ‘Weal distinguish between the original creation of the material 
oh eel ld te alee Leeroy heron, 
bayo, boon accustomed to assign 


to the original creation a great 
Meal that Scienco is now dis; to assign to the history. But the 
between tho creation and the subsequent 
still remain, and for ever romain, the ans 
the ono may bo less, and that assignod to the other than 
q Ay sn However far back Science may be able to 
its bogi ill must Lie behind that 


of mattor, and of tho laws govorning al! and each of those kinde, 
Be of tho dicteibution of this mattor in spnco--pp. 106, 107, 
| ‘he whole question, then, is narrowed down to the modus 
ereand?. And we have to choose between the old theory 
San creations’ and the new theory of evolution. And it 
fairly be argued thot for theology and for religion it is. a 
question ly unimportant,twhile from a scientific point 
of view is not a vestige of evidence for special creation, 
that is to say, for the creation of species with no intelligible 
relation to one another, and there is not only analogical evi- 
nce for the creation of species by evolution, but there is the 
creation of new forms by evolution going on before our 
Even for the purposes of ordinary life the dheieriah 
has one advantage, which Mr. Ruskin points out in a 
Fistic passage :— 
‘*Whethor,’ be ‘your Creator shaped you with fingers, or 
" Saigon sonata of clay, or pce ly you to 
‘8 norios of inferior forms, is only of momont to you 
in the ono case, you cannot expoot your 
creatures than you ara yoursclvos—in tho 
‘of your present life ake iauening 
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varrection of Jesus Christ and the essential relation of 
facles with the great moral revelation of Christianity, he 
ld have reassured many and earned the gratitude of the 
ian world. But he has done more, perhaps more than he 
aware. He has shown us the Resurrection as 
‘of a series of revelations of the moral nature of 
3 and, though miracles must hold a subordinate 
2 as com) with the assent of the reason and the 
he has us how impossible jt is to take the 
teyelation ns a discovery round which a kind of miraculous 
bas grown, And in doing this he has ‘rehabilitated,’ to 
ea modem phrase, the miracles of the Old Testament. For, 
the Resurrection is a fact, it docs more than overthrow the 
prio Se against miracles, It shifts the whole balance 
bability. The amount of evidence requisite for ape} 
y fact depends upon the inherent probability of the fact. A: 
culmination of the spiritual evolution of man isa miracle, 
' priori probable that the earlier stages of that evolution 
show signs of the samecharacter. If the Old Testament 
on points forward to the New, the Gospel throws back 
ural light upon the Old, 
makes us regret the more that the Bishop's rationale 
is so juate, The sharp severance between the 
and the moral, which shows itself all through the 
uments, and at times becomes almost deistic, makes 
tion of Science and Miracles almost hopeless. It 
ing to reduce miracles to as smal! a number as pos- 
h this method is often tried, and the Bishop himself 
free from it. Mr. Matthew Arnold's criticism of this 
which we remember to haye read somewhere, is that it 
ying that science forbids us to believe that Cinderella's 
was changed into a chariot-and-six, but it might have 
anged into a one-horse chaise, Here, as we argued in 
‘of the freedom of the will, physical uniformity claims 
ground, and looks upon no concession as worth 
ig unless it be a concession of the whole; and the yer; 
ry, Which the Bishop unfortunately adopts, is as irri- 
to the theologian as to the man of science, A miracle, 
it is, cannot be an ‘interference.’ Yet this word is 
gain and again, ‘Ihe man of science is not unnatural: 
lous of any ‘interference’ with the orderly s whicl 
lobserves, and registers, and in! jj kook thal apolar 
‘es not believe that there is anything with which God can 
erfere.” Can God ‘interfere with' the Moral Law? No, 
adse it is the revelation of His own nature, EG are 
interfere 
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it special juries, by which are meant juries 
cted from a long panel Delatag een heavily rated, should 
it cases, is not an unreasonable one ad is one which 

ly be: nce to 


| for trying, summarily, riots, vated assaults, assaults 
| Lea Reepe nee sarge 


| is the best ile plan for preventing its repetition, nor can it 
Te gaesad tht tes oatponsionk of thal to Darter Sacious oe 
izes is often a hardship to the person charged. Clauses 
widing for the arrest of found out all night, under 


i 

ee circumstances, of stran; to the locality, and of 
1 are sections necessary, per! under special circam- 
f tances, but which are not ie feast likely to be put in force 


“where really requisite. They are not of great general 
| —— than soe the Act allomed to lap or 
a brief period, we should be wo 
| Tetthemdrop. An sf t provision exists for enquiry into an 
f though no person has been charged. ‘constitu- 
i jard of coroners’ inquests has become of greatly 
| A ey a variety tates which we have 
or nor inclination to refer, prompt enquiry 

| aoa (cine by the agent of the Crown|fs'bellored tos SC. 
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part owner, of works at Chemnitz. This is all very well for 
the capitalist, but what is to become of the workman, who 
‘cannot transport himself to a foreign country quite so casily ? 
Bat as yet we have the Indian trade almost in our own hands, 
and it is one of the mainstays of Lancashire at this moment, as 


them 
Seerions sdeeutare™ to hold India, As puilnernicres uy 
improves, there will be « much larger consumption of peas 


afinirs under which India sends us her grain and raw cotton, 
and takes our manufactures in paymont for them. Her trans- 
actions with the United Kingdom amounted in 1883 to over 
{55 per cent. of her total trade. In 1879, Mr. B sneered at 
‘our Indian exports as amounting only to 24,000,000 a year, 
¥ to the United States we sent goods to the value of 
3 0007, * I show you,’ he said, ‘that it [our trade 
a i ee ho ide mith Germany, with Pane, an 
ited States,” And then he drew conclusion as to 
double all the pecuniary benefits which you have acquired by 
trade in all that vast possession.’* ‘The inconceivable thing 
about all this is, that Mr. Bright and his followers never seem to 
boye thought it possible that our Indian trade would grow. We 
are reluctant to introduce figures into this article, but we hope 
(the reader will look at the few lines below, and compare them 
with Mr. Bright's statement in 1879, They show the value of 
our exports to the countries named in 1883 :— 





& 
To British Indians. 81,874,084 
To the Australian Colonies .. 24,216,452 
‘To the United States - 872, 
‘To Germany .. . 18,787,635 
France + 17,607,512 


Tt will be seen at once from this that the tables have been 

npletely turned—that India, as we have said, leads the way, 

w the United States, and the chief European countries, are 

Ming off from us, to an extent which scarcely any one would 

deemed possible a few years ago, "The Australian 

Co with only about 3,000,000 of inhabitants, buy very 

jnearly as much of our produce and manufactures as the United 

‘States, with their population of 55,000,000. Does any one 

‘want a better answer than this to the practical of the 
* Speech at Birmingham, Apzil 10, 1870. ' Collected Addreascs,' p. 602, 

J question, 




























































cannot deny that there is some truth in this view, but the 
s have noticed that even the greatest 


friend's countrymen accept 





id by the Federation 


simply afraid of too much interference from 


in public. The most important of those 
proceeded fim Mi, Forster end Lord Gre 


ls 
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Ant. X.—Parliamentary Debates, March, 1885, 


N°. ilk augory kd Ses by farsighted res of 
either party from the early history of the nt Session. 
The result of the two motions of censure fig have 
satisfied a Jey See ES nor surprised a careful observer, 
Few will be disposed to congratulate either the country or the 
jment upon the issue. At a grave and perilous crisis 
in the nation es a elt cee still retains the 
receivs if f of Parli and public 

distrust and dissatisfaction a nis 80 iy pee 

| that a Cabinet Council is said to have discussed for sever 
Thours the propriety of resigning. ‘The vote of the Upper House 
was, under the circumstances, exceedingly significant. As to 
‘the exact weight attaching to the censure of the Peers, men’s 
‘estimate may be swayed by party feeling and class prejudice; 
‘but every impartial observer will allow that the divi ox- 
‘Pressed far more truly than that of the Commons the unbiassed 
presce, the conscientious judgmentof the House, The defection 
ee ranks ‘vee ee as aes ue much wider and 
‘more general defection out of doors, leserter expressed 
a strong personal conviction, while of the Liberals who adhered 
to their colours a large proportion voted against—we do not 
‘say their consciences, but—their convictions upon the imme- 

Z issue. Upon any party question the Upper House 

r ly show a majority of five to four for the Opposition. 
| fie to too it pronounced the, present Ministry unworthy 








ry and national confidence, The composition of 

minority was even more significant than the number and 
ght of the majority, Scarcely a score of snsepeatent sup- 
followed Granville into the lobby. Of his seventy 

" a2 some forty-five were members of this Administration 

‘or Peers lately created or decorated by Mr. Gladstone himself. 
‘Such a vote is not, like the narrow majority in the Commons, a 
ble and pre-determined one. After all allowance has 
made for party ties and special interests, a division in 
ich the Government can scarcely muster twenty independent 
votes must be held to indicate an enormous eae of 
verse opinion in tho classes from which the Peers are drawn, 

bh whom they live, intermarry, and associate, with whom 
discuss the political questions of the Ene It means that, 
‘in the judgment of the upper and upper middle ranks of society, 
of those for whom public affairs are a subject of constant atten 
ion and permanent interest, there is ‘no case for the defence,” 
tone of the press, of chance conversation in every accidental 
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controlled the Viceregal Government, while our troops garri- 
soned Cairo, while English officers commanded free forces, 
the defeat of those forces would be regarded by ignorant 
masses of Europe—by every Mohammedan man, woman, and 
child in Africa and Asis—as the defeat of England. Llusion, 
fiction, dream let it be; 2 dream which ns the belief of 
nations, inspires the come? of armies, determines the course 
of events—s phantom which may light the flames of religious 
Tripoli to Morocco, from Mecca to Cabul—is, in the 
statesmen, a mighty and formidable fact. 
of such illusions Mr. Gladstone’s pedantic faith in phrase 
form refused to take account, Since General Hicks received 
command and his instructions from the Khedive, his doings 
his fate were no concern of ours, Baker Pasha no longer 
Queen's commission ; it mattered nothing, therefore, 
was a celebrated and distinguished English officer; his 
or death could in nowise affect the prestige of his country. 
the less, the tidings that Genoral Hicks and his 
army had been surprised and cut to pieces in the 
pay ic in Downing Street. Frightened from oat the 
of his all-covering formula, Mr. hurriedly. 
Cora to the Khedive an order to abandon, at once and 
in the southern empire on whose acquisition and retention 
his had spent the strength cof Egyre for so many 
years. The Egyptian Premier remon: We haye, be 
poe strong garrisons scattered over the BaEees npn ey 
jects, men, women, and chil we gathe 
around them. The ptian name is hated by the armed 
slave denlers and warlike tribes of the country. You are 
ordering us to betray our soldiers to massacre, our women and 
children to slaughter or to slavery. Mr. Gladstone, like a yet 
more famous historical character, washed his hands of it. 
His ambiguous, unacknowledged relations with the 
‘Government were exactly calculated to permit his left hand to 
ignore what his Fight was doing, The torate was real 
enough to override resistance, ini enough to obscure 
responsibility. He could not allow the finances of Egypt to be 
She the fate of her soldiers was no business of his. 
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in no danger.) Another massacre, so closely touching Khar- 
toum, so obviously foreshadowing the fate of General Gordon, 
startled the Government into what, for them, may be called 
activity. Late in August they began to collect steamers for the 
ascent of the Nile. What they did in Septembor they could 
have done in March ; and, save for the fall of Berber, the need 
‘was scarcely more obvious in autumn than in spring. 
nore pallingss wre a Teysees was at last taken—when, 
‘ve control, practical responsibility, passed from the 
hands of Cabinet Minin into those of offeils and men of 
business, of soldiers and sailors—there was # characteristic 
change. After that there were few delays, no hesitations, and 
‘but one fatal error—for which the Cabinet was responsible. 
General knowing nothing that Ministers might not 
shave known, but regarding the situation with a soldier's eye, 
feeling a soldier's keen anxiety for the honour of hie flag, a 
soldier's sympathy for a gallant and deeply endangered comrade, 
had studied on the spot the ibilities and the conditions of 
rescue, and pronounced the Nile route too long eit 
carious. Events have verified his judgment. It was terribly 
i and has pert fatally lian) The Suakim-Berber 
route, at first contemplated and almost adopted, was peremptorily 
|. Ministers pronounced the alternative impossible. They 
are flatly contradicted by an authority higher than theirs—the 
authority and experience of the great soldier who conducted the 
expedition to Mi ja with a success painfully contrasting the 
result of Lord Wolseley's last exploit. Motives we cannot know 
‘and will not impute. One point is obvious ; to adopt that route 
was to condemn themselves, to brand the recal ofGeneral Graham 
‘as & perverse and almost wilful blunder. That self-condemnation 
they have not escaped. They are now driven to assume that 
the rej route is practicable, the route they chose a failure. 
The expedition which, at such cost and toil and hazard, has at 
Jast reached Korti by the Nile, can only wait, paralysed by heat 
and fever, in demoralizing idleness and disheartening impotence, 
till reinforced and rescued from Suskim. They have sent Sir 
Gerald Graham to repeat the struggles and the slaughter of last 
spring, to break once more the power of Osman Digma, to 
Tegain, at whatover cost, the position he held and was ordered 
+to relinquish twelve months ago, when two or three 
would have ascertained its value. But we are told, the Nile 
‘ion bas not failed. No; it only came too late! Lord 
‘s last measures were redolent of impending disaster. 
‘The across the desert, the battles of Abu Klea and Gubat, 
the baffled ‘ reconnaissance’ of Metammeh, the perilous halt on 
Vol. 159.—No, 318, 20 the 
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